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Translated for this Journal. 
Conradin Kreutzer. 


From THE GERMAN oF W. H. Rreat. 


From wintry Russia, in Dec; » 7349, came 
the news that the most lyrical among our opera 
composers, the pensive Swabian minstrel of the 
Spring, Conrapin Kreutzer, had just died at 
Riga. And the German people took a warm 
interest in this news, whereat the learned old 
musicians, and the perverse moderns alike mar- 
velled, since they both maintained—and justly— 
that the departed in no single piece had shown 
himself a great magician of his Art. 

Kreutzer died at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Composers, to whom their Art has been 
the peaceful, tranquil occupation that it was to 
him, are apt to reach an even higher age; but it 
is remarkable, that the peculiar artistic reputation 
of this man dates only from the last fifteen of his 
seven and sixty years. He had published a long 
series of works since his youth, but only in his 
two and fiftieth year did he succeed in producing 
a kindling work of magnitude: Das Nachtlager 
von Granada (The Night Camp of Granada). 
This opera does not sound like the composition of 
aman of fifty-two. It had a wonderful success, 
the more wonderful since Kreutzer made no such 
lucky throw since this, as he had made none before. 
But this is in itself a most striking indication 
of the lyric talent, inasmuch as this depends more 
than any other on the favor of the moment. So 
Kreutzer in his inspired hours worked with fabu- 
lous speed and threw off his finest songs, those 
that were quickened with the warm poetic breath, 
as rapidly as the mere mechanical jobber in the 
Art. In other works of Kreutzer on the other 
hand you feel quite unmistakeably, how painfully 


the composer toiled, yet eo: 'd not invent aught | 


fresh or new. This fluctua». dependence upon 





favoring moods is contrary to the calling of the 
dramatic composer, who has to work on a grand 
scale and for the whole, so that in view of the 
harmonious completeness of the structure we are 
willing to overlook some carelessness in detail. 
In this harmonious rounding off of the whole it 
was, that Kreutzer in his larger designs only suc- 
ceeded once. 

Kreutzer’s course of life was extremely simple ; 
you remark even in his compositions, that the 
unyielding powers of outward circumstances, which 
men call Fate, have made commotion in his 
soul. He was born at Mésskirch in the 
Schwarzwald, and indeed on the highest feast day 
of the musical calendar, on St. Cecilia’s day.— 
From early youth he had judicious teachers at his 
side, who carried him quickly through the courses 
and degrees of musical study. At an age at which 
others had to fight their way forward step by step 
in Art in defiance of opposing circumstances, it 
was his privilege in the personal presence of great 
composers to feel the stimulus of the immediate 
impression of excellent performan 

The Wanderjahre, or travelling period of his 
artistic preparation, led him to Switzerland, to 
Vienna, Stuttgart and Donaueschingen, where he 
worked and learned in the excellent chapel of the 
prince of Fiirstenberg. And as a kindly fate had 
otherwise befriended him, so here too to the com- 
poser, whose future fame was aout to rest upon 
the composition of song, Nature had lent a tune- 
ful voice, so that he could cultivate himself equally 
as an instrumentalist and as a singer. 

Kreutzer has here and there directed, and in 
many places worked asa practical musician. I 
know not what interest may be felt in the special 
relation of these facts, and still less would it profit, 
to point here even in groups to the long list of 
his compositions. For Kreutzer belongs to that 
class of artists, with whom a single work as such 
has no peculiar importance, since it is only as 
reflected in his collective activity that the person- 
ality of the master manifests itself with any prom- 
inence. 

It is well known that Kreutzer, himself a Swa- 
bian, in the choice of subjects for his composition 
has been particularly partial to the songs and bal- 
lads of UnLAnpD, and has frequently been very 
happy in hitting their peculiar tone. But this 
partiality to Uhland was more than a mere acci- 
dent; it marks for us the whole historical stand- 
point in Art, which Kreutzer occupied, and this 
in fact is very nearly kindred with that of the 
“ Swabian School of Poetry.” As UnLAND, KrEr- 
NER and their other Swabian comrades in song 
attached themselves to the older Romanticists, so 
Kreutzer’s tendencies were in the direction of 


C. M. von WEBER. 








But we are far from asserting that the artistic 
personality of Kreutzer holds as important a place 
in our musical, as Uhland’s does in our poetical 
development. Only the key-note, which they 
both struck, Uhland in mightier, Kreutzer in 
weaker accords, was the same. 

Out of the confusion of that many-colored mag- 
ical world, unlocked by the Romantic School, 
Kreutzer snatched the simple song, a mixture of 
the popular echoes and of that ground-tone of a 
dissolving sentimental longing, already prefigured 
by von Weber in his best hours. 

What GurzKow has said of Uhland, applies 
also in this sense to Kreutzer: “ He pulled the 
bells of chapels, stationed shepherd boys upon the 
hill-tops and put happy songs into their mouths. 
He conjured back the Past in transfigured shape 
out of its germs, bade the old falcons once more 
stoop upon their quarry—bade minstrels knock 
for entrance at the gates of castles, charmed maid- 
ens out for us upon the green plain and let kings’ 
sons pass by and fall in love with them.” Andso 
on, open the books of literary history, and almost 
every word, in which you find the Swabian School 
of Poetry described, you may apply to Conradin 
Kreutzer. 

The day of this harmless Romanticism is past, 
in Music even more than in Poetry. Already 
the bright green of the Kreutzer Song-Spring 
seems monotonous and tame to us, and we feel 
clearly enough beforehand, that many a situation 
in his Nachtlager which is child-like to us, will 
appear childish to the coming generation. 

The Romantic School split into two great 
branches, into a sickly and a sound Romanticism. 
The former strove for a lofty goal, but as if in a 
feverish intoxication, or indeed in that miserable 
feeling which attends the waking out of that, 
and which sick people have called Weltschmerz 
(world-woe). The others looked upon Art more 
as the pensive play of a soft and gentle disposi- 
tion; they kept their health withal, like most men 
not addicted to too high concerns. Kreutzer in 
this sense has written a wholesome music, in oppo- 
sition to the French-ified New-Romanticists with 
their interesting paleness of face. In like manner, 
only more pervadingly and more victoriously, has 
the Swabian School of Poets formed a counter- 
part to what is called “ Young Germany.” 

What GorTue says of the Swabian clique of 
poets, that nothing “ influencing human destiny” 
could proceed from their circle, holds in a yet 
higher degree of our harmless Kreutzer. But his 
very antipodes, the musical New-Romanticists, 
have shown too clearly that the last result is but 
a music of insanity, when the composer under- 
takes in every note to “influence human destiny.” 

Kreutzer kindled up a love for genuine Ger- 
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man song, for the four-part songs for men’s voices, 
at a time when the influences of the Parisian Neo- 
Romanticism were pouring in on us most power- 
fully. He was a quiet spirit, no reformer, not 
to say a revolutionist. Yet he has contributed 
not a little to enabling that enthusiasm, which 
takes its rise from the popular German song and 
which manifests itself more unmistakably from day 
to day, to insinuate itself gradually into the whole 
German music. Our German Liederkrdnze and 
Sdngerbiinde should bear this in mind and do 
honor to the memory of the deceased, who very 
early and at a very unfavorable time had fore-an- 
nounced the very goal to which they bear their 
banners now. They should forget at the same 
time that Kreutzer threw into the bargain a couple 
of ounces more of sentimentality, than was exact- 
ly necessary, to keep the resisting public in good 
humor. And if Kreutzer in his operas sometimes 
forgets himself and coquets with the French and 
the Italian nature more than properly becomes .a 
German musician, in his songs for the most part 
he has been a genuine national master. 

In his Nachtlager von Granada Kreutzer has 
achieved the great point in Art, of keeping up the 
attraction of an opera almost without action by 
mere lyric situations, and of admirably veiling the 


-lack of dramatic life through its lyrical exuber- 


One may admire this, but let him beware 
It seems almost as if it were 


ance. 
of imitating it! 
something more thau outward ill luck, that Kreut- 
zer found it so hard to get his Nachtlager brought 
out in Paris; in fact that the artist had to call in 
the aid of the law to refresh the memory of the 
French theatre direction about a German opera. 
For this lyrical opera bears about the same rela- 
tion to the French notions of dramatic music, that 
water does to fire. And yet long after they have 
ceased to bring this opera out, you will hear them 
name it as a work, which more than any other 
has contributed to make the German male part- 
song respected abroad. 

Kreutzer’s genius always has appeared to us 
most loveable in one of his most modest works: in 
the music to Raymund’s Verschwender (Prodi- 
gal). 


in the simplest style of melody, to really thrilling 


Here in the song of the beggar, he rises, 


tragical expression, such as he has realized with 
equal depth (so far as we know) nowhere else.— 
ilere you may remark, that it is not the many notes, 
nor crowded instrumentation, which contain the 
highest power of tones, but that it is precisely the 
simple singing melody which works the greatest 
wonders, Kreutzer has succeeded admirably in 
hitting the popular tone of Raymund in his music; 
he has not musically localized it, as WENZEL 
Mv ver did before him, who never could set the 
notes in his people’s farces in any but the good 
Austrian way ; he has nationalized it, expanded 
it into a German people’s tone. But this happy 
throw also with Kreutzer was—an only one! 

Every mortal is tormented with an organic 
ailment, which always holds him down just where 
he takes a spring towards the perfect, since per- 
fection is to be realized only in Humanity and 
not in This organic heart-sickness in 
Kreutzer may be expressed by the maxim, that 
our knowledge and our Art are fragments. Could 
the fragments with him only have shaped them- 
selves into a whole, could he have made _ himself 
more independent of the good or bad star of the 
moment, he would have become an admirable 
master. 


men. 





There is another maxim which we find fulfilled 
inthe pensive Kreutzer. Now, two years after 
his death, his posthumous work “ Aurelia” is just 
beginning to get a foothold on the German stage. 
And in spite of the fact, that meanwhile this reflec- 
tive and refined musical thought-painting, from 
which Kreutzer stands as remote as a harmless 
singing child, has been taking deeper and deeper 
root in opera, still the pensive strains of his 
posthumous opera find their old warm friends.— 
Such is the wonderful magic of the song of 
“ Spring and Love,” which breathes the freshness 
of youth for us again, even if we knowingly shake 
our heads over the litany for centuries repeated 
always in the same tone and never yet sung out. 
So it is still also with the songs, which Kreutzer’s 
countrymen, the Swabian poets, sang. 

In every artistically over-stimulated and over- 
cultivated age there are a few unpretending tal- 
ents left, which in unaffected simplicity, as if they 
lived in another world, work on and by the force 
of contrast exercise a wider and a higher influ- 
ence than they could otherwise have done. Such 
an amiable character, whose artistic significance 

vas first created by the opposition of the other 
tendencies of his time, was CONRADIN KREUTZER. 
And that other maxim, of which his influence 
reminded us, is this: “God is mighty in the 
weak.” 
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Conversations with Mendelssohn. 
By the author of Fliegende Biatter fiir Musik, Leipsic, 1853. 
i 
I NEVER possessed a good memory. When- 
ever I read, heard or thought anything that strack 
me as worthy of being remembered, I was obliged 
to enter it as quickly as possible in my journal, 
and, as I had a great deal to enter, to do so in 
the fewest words. I now regret this brevity very 
much, since I have looked over the notes of my 
conversations with Mendelssohn, for the purpose 
of making some of them public. I find the gen- 
eral purport, but not the particular expression. 
The deceased master, however, not only thought 
very exactly, but possessed the power of express- 
ing his thonghts with precision, and often  suc- 
ceeded in hitting the right nail on the head in a 
very summary manner. The reader will, there- 
fore, not receive Mendelssohn’s thoughts in his 
words, but, unfortunately, only in mine. I am 
not aware whether any one can boast of having 
had long conversations with Mendelssohn, but, as 
far as my knowledge of him goes, he was not fond 
of them. In fact, smatterers and fine-talkers tried 
in vain to engage his attention. He either 
escaped from them by delicate turns, or, if they 
wished to detain him against his will, broke drily 
off. Many an unamiable judgment on his works 
arose very probably from such refusals on_ his 
= to enter into conversation. People said that 
1e was proud, and revenged themselves by attacks 
in the papers. 
T always liked speaking about our Art with 
ractical musicians better than’ with anyone else. 
Mere Art-philosophers, even though they may be 
the most acute thinkers, cannot say a word on 
many points connected with the subject, either 
because they know nothing about them, or have 
not themselves any experience of them. That 
Mendelssohn had meditated earnestly on his Art, 
no one doubts. This fact was apparent in every 
opinion he uttered concerning it. But he gener- 
ally enunciated the results of his meditations ina 
few words, without entering into any especial 
reasons. A proposal was once made that, in 
addition to directing the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipsic, he should deliver lectures on music to 
the University. His answer was: “ He did not 
think he possessed the necessary capability.” He 
refused. He knew very well that he was perfect- 
ly capable, but he did not feel inclined. He pre- 
ferred composing to lecturing. But, however this 





may be, I flatter myself that I was one of those 
with whom he was fond of conversing upon Art, 
The conversations between us which I now pub- 
lish, do not, it is true, appear in exactly their 
original form. What, in some cases, is here given 
continuously, I was obliged to catch up at very 
distant moments of the conversation. 

As we were walking together on one occasion, 
we happened to speak about “ school,” and the 
contempt with which people now (i. e. then) began 
to speak of it, as a drag on genius. 

“ This opinion” said Mendelssohn, bursting out, 
“isan insult both to reason and experience !— 
What signification do such persons attach to the 
word ‘school ?” Let a man possess the very 
greatest musical genius—can he compose without 
a knowledge of the accords and the laws for their 
connection? Can he forma piece of music, with- 
out having studied the laws of form? Can he 
harmonize with instrumental accompaniments, 
without possessing a knowledge of instruments or 
a varied experience of their inexhaustible combi- 
nations? And is not all this ‘ school ?’” 

“ Perhaps,” interrupted I, “ they do not allude, 
when designating ‘ school’ a drag, to the technical 
facts that you adduce, but rather to the wsthetical 
nonsense, which does not advance the artist, but 
actually confuses him by its opposite demands, 
and may certainly lame his powers of creation.” 

“No, no!” continued Mendelssohn. “ They 
mean this same technical ‘ school.’ I could name 
persons who afterwards sought in secret the thing 
they formerly despised, because they remarked 
that, with their genius, they only produced stupid 
trash. 

“ Again, in an esthetic point of view—can 
anyone, without knowing what does, in music, 
produce anything beautiful? Why do I alter a 
passage ? Because it does not please me. Why 
does it not please me? Because it sins against 
some xsthetical law, which I have learnt from the 
study of the best models. If I did not know this 
law, I should not perceive the defect, but consider 
the passage a good passage. Name me only one 
really great master, not in music alone but in any 
other art, who has not most diligently gone through 
the ‘school,’ both techncially and wsthetically 
speaking. When we have to lament the deficien- 
cies in any celebrated artist, as is sometimes the 
case, what do we say? He wants (technical 
knowledge, or he is deficient in a perfectly cer- 
tain insight into Art—in a word, he is deficient in 
school. It would never enter the head of any 
painter, sculptor, or architect to regard ‘ school’ 
as an obstacle—a drag on genius. How comes it 
then that so many musicians entertain this stupid 
idea ?” 

“You must confess, however,” I replied, “that 
many an artist is completely master of * school,’ 
and yet does not create any important work of 
Art, while many, who are very deficient in it, pro- 
duce great things.” 

“Ay, that is true,” answered Mendelssohn, 
“¢ school’ cannot make talent, and, therefore, is 
of no use to him who does not possess the latter ; 
but to make me believe that a man without ‘school’ 
can produce anything reasonable, you must give 
me proofs, for Imyself know none. A man may 
display talent, without possessing ‘ school,’ but do 
not let him think of ever producing a true work 
of Art. ‘What a pity,’ people say, ‘ that such and 
such an artist has studied so little,’ or ‘ possesses 
so little real insight into Art. How much more 
important his works would have been, had he only 
learnt more.’ Persons, whose talent has, from want 
of study, never come to anything, invented this 
phrase to console themselves for the reproaches 
of their own conscience, and other idlers adopted 
it after them.” 








II. 


“ How does it happen,” Mendelssohn asked me 
on a subsequent occasion, “ that you have become 
still as a composer ? It strikes me that, for some 
years past, you have not published anything.— 
That is a great mistake, as I have already told 
you. Your power of production can scarcely 

ave been exhausted as yet, I should say ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” I replied. “ But the wish for 
production is. A single opinion in a critical jour- 


—— 
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| nal has frightened me, I believe, forever, from 
composing, because, unfortunately, it struck me 
as just.” : 

“The deuce! And pray,” enquired Mend- 
elssohn, smiling, “ what was this opinion i : 

«+ Te possesses talent,’ ” ~ replied, “¢but will 

ver strike out any new path. 
me Hem! And did that frighten you?” he 

d. 

= Certainly,” I replied. “I found that every- 
thing I composed not only did not excel the best 
that was already written, but did not even come 
up to it by a good deal. I now, it is true, 
endeavored to rise ; I determined to write, from 
the first to the last idea, in a particularly original 
manner, and with the most unexpected beauty. 
But my imagination would not furnish what I 
demanded. It did not present me with a single 
thought that satisfied my heavy demands, or should 
have struck me as a pilgrim in a new path, and 
so the pen fell from my hand, and I gave up the 
task.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Mendelssohn, “T know what 
you mean. When you begin a composition you 
have a very grand idea of what you are about— 
and what you are determined—to produce. The 
thoughts, for which you commence searching, are, 
in your dark presentiment of them, all far more 
beautiful than when they afterwards stand out 
upon paper. I once experienced a similar feel- 
ing, but I soon recovered myself. If we were 
only to adopt those thoughts which completely 
come up to our wishes, we should produce either 
nothing at all, or merely very little. From this 
motive I have even frequently thrown on one side 
and not finished works which I had begun.” 

“ That proves nothing, however,” I replied.— 
“ All artists have left torsos behind them, in 
consequence of perceiving they had made a mis- 
take.” 

“ That may be,” replied Mendelssohn. “ Such 
unfinished works used to depress me very much, 
and render me very timid about commencing 
another. I regretted the time that I had spent 
in vain. I was not, therefore, long in coming to 
a decision—I have made myself a solemn promise 
never to abandon a work once commenced, but 
on the contrary, to finish every one, however it 
may turn out. If it does not prove a work of Art 
in the higher acceptation of the expression, it is, 
at any rate, an exercise in shaping and rendering 
ideas. This is the reason why I have composed 
so many things which have never been printed, 
and which never shall be.” 

“ Yes, yes,” I replied, “I could certainly pro- 
duce a great many works like those of the last 
kind, but those which would appear to me as suc- 
cessful, and as striking out a new path, would be 
wanting. Again, it is not everyone who can work 
as you do, without troubling himself as to whether 
what he is engaged on will bring him in anything 
or not. A person like myself, on whose pen the 
existence of his family mostly depends, commits a 
sin if he writes a single stroke without the hope 
of recompense. It is laudable to sacrifice one’s 
self as an artist, but it is wrong to make a family 
suffer for it.” 

“ Granted—unreservedly,” exclaimed Mend- 
elssohn eagerly, “if aman renounces artisticity 
from a deliberate conviction of the insufficiency 
of his artistic skill. Your reason for not writing, 
however, simply because you cannot strike out a 
new path, is—with all respect—not reasonable.” 


[Here follow the remarks about “‘ new paths” cited by 
Marx in the piece translated in our last number.—Ep]. 


Ii. 


On another occasion, I asked him if he could 
explain a point which for me was very important. 

“T have been informed,” I said, “that you 
| make a great many alterations in your works, 
even up to the moment you hand over the manu- 
script. Unfortunately, I do the same, and, in 
fact, a great deal worse, for I cannot name a sin- 
gle production of mine in which I have not found, 
after it was printed, many passages with which I 
was discontented, and for which I had hit upon 
some far superior idea, when it was no longer time 
to suppress them.” 

Mendelssohn was peculiar for two kinds of 





smile. The one was inimitably amiable, and 
played over his features in a quiet contented mo- 
ment; the other, which was slightly tinged with 
quiet sarcasm, used to distinguish him when he 
had to find fault with anything that was not quite 
bad enough to make him actually angry, which, 
by the way, he very seldom was, or which, as an 
accomplished gentleman, he had learnt how to 
suppress. 

“ The misfortune of which you complain cer- 
tainly happens to me as well as to yourself,” he 
said; “I have erased quite as much as I have 
left of my writings. Let us console ourselves by 
thinking of the greatest masters, who were not a 
whit better off in this respect. Ah! would that it 
were only weak passages which that cunning con- 
juror, Imagination, smuggles past our judgment on 
tothe paper! But she plays me worse tricks 
than that. She sometimes seduces me into writ- 
ing down a whole piece that, at some subsequent 
period, I cannot help acknowledging to be very 

noor stuff! Out of twelve songs that I collected, 

| thought that only six were worth printing, and, 
therefore, threw away the other six. My Paul 
originally contained a third more pieces than it 
now does, but they are never destined to see the 
light of day. What say you to that ?” he asked 
with a sarcastic smile. 

“ That, in all probability, you are too severe 
towards the offspring of your own mind,” I replied, 
“Many would deem themselves fortunate if they 
had written and could publish what you reject.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you for your good 
opinion,” said Mendelssohn, laughing, “ but I do 
not agree with it. I can adduce another and still 
better reason for keeping back my compositions, 
and one which will put the subject in a clearer 


light. I believe in the motto, Nulla dies sine 
lined. Ido not often let a day elapse without 


writing something. But on what artist does the 
Muse always smile? Not on me, at any rate. I 
can always write something, however, and I do 
so, in order to keep myself in practice. Just as the 
virtuoso loses in technical skill and certainty, if he 
abandons his instrument for any length of time, 
mental operations lose a portion of their light, easy 
character, if you often neglect to practice. In 
order to keep myself up to the mark, I am always 
composing, but the mind is not invariably ready 
with good gifts. Do not, however, believe that— 
as might appear from what has fallen from me— 
I am contented with all that I print. Such is not 
the case. There is a very great deal that affords 
me but little satisfaction, and that I immediately 
feel to be nothing special.” 

“ Supposing this to be so,” I said, “ why do you 
act as you do, since pecuniary considerations can- 
not be the cause? I always thought it the most 
lamentable part of an artist’s fate, that he is oblig- 
ed to create for mere bread.” 

“There are other reasons for the artist who 
sees the world as it really is,” rejoined Mendels- 
sohn. 

“ T should like to know what they are,” I replied, 
with a feeling of curiosity. 

“The world forgets very easily,” observed 
Mendelssohn, “ and that is something which the 
artist, who has once engaged in public life, must 
endeavor to prevent, by continually publishing 
new works. His name must not be wanting in 
any Messverzeichniss.»* In every fresh one it 
must again catch the eye of the public, for a long 
time elapses before the public will bite. Compo- 


sers are becoming more and more numerous. If 


they disappear a few years out of the musical cat- 
alogues, they are lost, because forgotten.” 

“ That is very true,” I replied, “ and the public 
is, perhaps, not quite in the wrong. We may 
presume that, if a man remains long idle, without 
publishing anything, the impulse of production 
and power of creation cannot be very strong and 
rich in him.” 

“ Such is the case,” said Mendelssohn; “and 
since the artist is not successful in every work, 
but yet always wishes to prove himself productive, 
he may, and must, occasionally, in order to retain 
his position, let something weaker than the rest 





* ‘ Fair Catalogue,” alluding to the practice pursued 
by German booksellers of publishing their books at the 
periodical Fairs held in the principal towns. 





slip out. Ifthe thing is nothing particular, he at 
least shows that he works hard, and hopes are 
entertained that he will produce something better 
the next time. You forgive a man, in whom you 
take an interest, if| by chance he is ill-tempered, 
or short in his manner, but you become indiffer- 
ent about him, if he visits you too seldom, while, 
finally, you do not care about him at all, if he 
stops away altogether.” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Music the Exponent of Emotion. 


Of music it may be emphatically said that “ it 
hath its own world.” To those whose musical 
education, growth and development have given 
birth to that inner life, which may justly be termed 
the realm of tone, the communications of tone- 
thought are readily laid open. Emotions, germi- 
nating and ripening within that inner life of 
melody, always find a ready sympathy among 
those in whom corresponding emotions exist. 

In this correspondent feeling of separate minds, 
which music discloses, we can trace a nearer 
resemblance to language than by any process of 
analogical description. And may we not here be 
allowed to inquire whether two distinct minds 
pass through the same train of emotions, or 
whether they feel similarly, on hearing the same 
musical theme? Written language can bring 
about a similarity of feeling in a great degree, 
although its best attempts are but imperfect in 
carrying out such a design. Painting does not 
effect an identity of perception or feeling in the 
minds of the observer, for if it did, criticism 
would be laid low, and its professors would be, in 
point of numbers, a diminutive body. And 
Music, from the very fact that criticism assumes 
to itself such a wide range of thought and ex- 
hibits such extreme departures from the same 
point of observation, cannot be said to awaken an 
identity of emotion in any greater degree than 
the other sister Arts. When she is said to awa- 
ken into life and action certain preconceived 
forms of emotional fancy, without addressing 
the hearer in language expressive of those forms, 
she may be said to have the truest revealment of 
her actual being laid open to us. The human 
myriads resemble each other, not in the structure 
of each individual fancy, but in the degrees of 
emotion, and it is these degrees which Music 
represents. She never speaks by detail of senti- 
ment, but only by degree. 

She re-awakens every individual’s past and 
dormant history in a living picture of reality, not 
by enumerating the joys or sorrows of which he 
may have been a partaker, but by rousing up the 
flame of emotion on which all the characteristic 
events of the heart’s annals rest. In complying 
with the laws and requisitions of rhythm, which 
may be said to be her mere outward form, she 
sympathizes with the physiological or outward 
organization of every human mind; for the sonl, 
when it feels and gives expression to its feelings, 
may be said to disclose itself by rhythm. Hence, 
when Music makes her first introduction, her 
easiest ingress is by this warmth of graceful and 
expressive rhythm. On this she lays the whole 
superstructure of her vast infinitude of forms 
and groupings of form, called into being and 
spread out like endless crystallizations, perfect in 
each distinct part and as a whole. In her 
plainest rhythmical attire, the emotions she finds 
to sympatii-e in common with herself are soft, 
subdued aud tender, like those awakened by the 
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Andantes of Haydn. When her creations diverge 
into those vast crystallizations, as we have termed 
them, they are found embodied in the modern 
school of instrumentation, where the tender har- 
monies of the older schools are replaced by the 
vagueness and bizarrerie of the new. 

We are wont to view many of the new phases 
of a recent instrumentation as a falling off from 
old classical simplicity and beauty; yet music 
cannot be said to degenerate by undergoing all 
these new developments of form. The primitive 
rhythmical feeling, shown in earlier tone produc- 
tions, remains as a substratum to all new melo- 
dious thought, but the clothing, or exterior color- 
ing, speaking metaphorically, undergoes new 
changes and receives new additions. 

When all the many-hued coruscations, thrown 
out by the pyrotechnics of tone and sound, tire 
the imagination, the inventor falls back into the 
simplicity of the pale light, which is the souls’s 
natural unexcited rhythm. 

In modern poetry the analogy of pyrotechnics 
is equally applicable, there being added to the 
simple rhythm all the exuberance of cultivated 
and developed thought, surrounding the mind 
with the brilliancy of conceptions that have their 
concrete type in the phenomena of Roman lights, 
sky rockets and particolored spheres of dazzling 
fire. 

In conceding to Music her own world, we must 
look for her power in that exposition of feeling, 
for which there is no other adequate representa- 
tion in writing, painting or sculpture. Except 
by the application of metaphor, to further de- 
scription, she possesses no concrete forms, and in 
the attempt at a tone-painting of all material 
scenes, we have to substitute for intellectual 
thought a mere cardiac sensation, and, in many 
instances, confound one with the other. 

For in outward phenomena, emotion is not the 
sole medium of description; the thoughtful and 
creative mind itself must show the grandeur, 
beauty and impressiveness of all external appear- 
ances by the detail of facts. 

That Music can show these we must utterly 
deny. 

In passing from the visible world to that of tone, 
we are made sensible of the fine line of demarca- 
tion that is drawn between them; and so nearly 
are the various phases of emotion, growing out of 
them, drawn together, that we are prone to imag- 
ine that we can realize both at one time. Hence 
all the spirituality that springs out of the study of 
the magic of nature finds its way into, and incor- 
porates itself with the inventions of tone-thought. 
It is here that we must look for the origin of names 
of musical compositions, where the locality is given 
in place of the degree of feeling engendered 
there. 

We have said that her world was her own; 
hence, too, her nomenclature springs out of her- 
self. As her whole being is an abstraction, she 
admits of no description out of herself by an alli- 
ance with concrete forms. 

It is true that, where Music is said to represent 
the history of passions, or the exciting drama of a 
whole rise and fall of human hopes, loves and 
hatreds, she may be regarded as descriptive; yet 
that faculty we have already supposed a doubtful 
one, as scarcely a single tone-combination can be 
found, illustrative of one passion, which could not 
be made use of as illustrative of another, and on 
this ground, all description bases its force and its 





truth. From what source then, are we to obtain 
means of description for the performances of mu- 
sical genius? Solely by dwelling so long within 
the sphere of musical thought, as to imbue the 
mind with the characteristics of each individual, 
on whom has descended the wreath of musical 
fame. 

All rhythm springs from the same common 
impulse of our humanity, but the ornaments of 
tone bring it up before us in a thousand shapes, 
and each individual mind possesses its idiosynerasy 
of tone-emotion. 

Thus many striking passages of acknowledged 
repute, instead of being regarded as the represen- 
tatives of passion, or the exponents of certain 
grades of emotion, should, more justly, be identi- 
fied as being in the vein of Rossin1, Mozart or 
BEETHOVEN. 

By this means we can grope our way out of a 
logical darkness into the sunlight of a musical 
truth. Such a reform in musical esthetics would, 
in aconsiderable degree, clip the wings of fancy, 
that gives rise to so much vague and incompre- 
hensible writing on the subject; yet it would 
answer the better purpose of establishing the sci- 
ence on the higher ground of truth. 

Indeed, if we look into Art criticism, we find 
that many of its usages are open to the same cor- 
rection, the vagueness of descriptive thought hav- 
ing no other origin, than in the brain of the critic 
himself, who is apt to take his own stand-point, as 
the only true one. 

We presume to say that in pictorial Art, each 
original thinker lays as distinct an impress upon 
his works, as does the composer; hence his name 
should, in all cases, enter in among the terms of 
description. A successful attempt at the supposed 
inimitable coloring and divine facial beauty of 
TiTiAN might appropriately be termed Titian- 
like, and thus express more than any other defini- 
tion. What we are accustomed to term the pro- 
found or the grand harmonies of Beethoven, might, 
in their successful imitation, more justly be termed 
Beethoven-like, thus affording the reader the true 
definition, in place of a fanciful analysis. 

(Conclusion next week.) 





The Russians in Covent Garden. 
(“L°ETOILE DU NORD.”) 
From Punch. 


The Russians are victorious; we are fairly 
beaten, and it is nothing more than common can- 
dor to own our discomfiture. Mr. Gye has been 
the prime means of introducing the Muscovites 
into the very heart of the metropolis; and, whether 
we willor no, we must own their mastery. We 
will, however, as plainly as our emotion will per- 
mit us, give a brief’ narrative of the catastrophe. 

On the evening of the 19th July, between seven 
and eight, it was plain that an attack was to be 
made. The Russians had, by some means, taken 
possession of Covent Garden Theatre. The En- 
glish, however, thronging the house, resolved to 
dispute the ground, inch by inch. 

At eight o'clock precisely, General Costa, with 
his truncheon in hand, rode into the orchestra, 
and was received with heavy rounds, which he 
encountered with the self-possession and true 
modesty of a true hero. The orchestra opened 
from the overture battery, and never did we wit- 
nesss such power, such brilliancy and precision of 
fire. They carried all before them. 

The fight raged from half-past eight—with but 
two brief intervals—until nearly a quarter to 
one, when the star of Russia—La Stella del Nord 
—was hailed as star triumphant. It is impossible 
for us—although subdued and led away captive 
by the power of Field-Marshal Meyerbeer, to 





suppress the expression of our admiration, our 
veneration of the genius of that little, great man 
(for in corporeal presence we think he hardly tops 
Napoleon or Wellington.) The subdued people 
flung bouquets and garlands at his feet—the giant 
of music ! 

But how admirably was the genius of the Gen- 
eral seconded by the genius of his forces! Pro- 
digious was the energy of Pietro Micaeloff Formes ; 
magnificent the power of the Cossack Corporal 
Gritzengo Lables (he fought on foot, we can 
therefore give no idea of the horse that could 
carry him.) How gracefully, how skilfully did 
Danilowitz Gardoni bring up his forces—setting 
them in the most brilliant array ! 

Especially mighty in their grace and sweetness 
were the Amazons who took the field. How shall 
we describe Caterina Bosio, flashing hither and 
thither, and, wherever she appeared, subduing 
and taking prisoner all about na And _ then, 
that Prascovia Marai—with an innocent face, a 
face like a tower, yet so invincible wherever she 
appeared. Unerring sharp-shooters were the 
vivandiéres, Ekimona Bauer and Natalia Ruders- 
dorff—picking off unerringly whatever they 
aimed at. 

Finally, the triumph of the Russians at Covent 
Garden is all to nothing the greatest victory the 
Russians have had in the present war. There 
can be no doubt that Generalissimo Gye will 
“ sack” all London. 

Among the distinguished visitors who were 
present at this Russian victory, we noticed the 
earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and Messrs. 
Cobden, Bright, and Milner Gibson. We heard 
that Lord John Russell occupied a box, but, if so, 
he sat so far back in the shadow that we cannot 
say we conscientiously saw him. 





Droit Biunpers.— The London Musical 
World cites the following specimen of French 
musical criticism, which, with the said World's 
comments, will amuse our readers. 


M. EtreNNE EGGis—a correspondent of our 
contemporary, L’ Europe Artiste—writing from 
Munich, while displaying a highly commendable 
enthusiasm for the late Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
falls into some inexactitudes which it may be as 
well, as our neighbors say, to “relever.” Allud- 
ing to a performance of the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, with Meudelssohn’s music, M. Eggis says :— 


“Last week we had a spectacle quite new toa 
Parisian—and to myself, although I am only half a 
Parisian.—This was the Antigone of Sophocles, 
translated by J J. C. Donner, with the magnificient 
music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The mise-en-scéne 
was correct to a degree unknown in France. It was 
the antique tragedy in all its grandiose simplicity, 
faithful in everything to tradition. But alas!— 
Kings depart, and without the superb music of 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy the spectacle would have 
been one of profound ennui. While M. Dahn 
(Créon, King of Thebes), Mile. Dambéck (Antigone), 
etc. etc, were burning their lips with the difficult 
interpretation of old Sophocles, and the implacable 
word of ancient fatalism hung over the audience 
either astonished or bored, I was dreaming of that 
young man of genius, that Beethoven who died 
before maturity, called Mendelssohn Bartholdy—a 
poor eaglet that consumed itself! Dead at an age 
when others begin—at twenty-seven, I believe! 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who wrote Paulus, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and that sublime oratorio 
which bears the name of Elias—Elias, which Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy composed at the age of nine- 
teen! This work is now the property of the 
Kapelmeister at Ratisbon, M. Mettenleitner, who 
received it from the dying Mendelssohn on condition 
that he should never allow it to be copied. Elias, to my 
knowledge, has never been executed but once—at Ratis- 
bon. It demands 99 executants, and 300 chorus. 
Mendelssohn, had he lived, would, perhaps, have 
been greater than Beethoven !” 


If M. Etienne Eggis should take it in his head 
to pay England a visit (in company with Meyer- 
beer) about the end of next month, he will have 
an opportunity of hearing the masterpiece of 
Mendelssohn at the Birmingham Festival, for 
which great meeting it was, as we all know, com- 
posed, and at which it was first performed, under 
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| the direction of the composer himself, in Sep- 


tember, 1846—the year before his death. 

Our capital allies are not very amply informed 
about Mendelssohn and _ his works. x We may 
therefore, with the best good feeling, instruct an 
intelligent camerade (whose enthusiasm we 
devoutly share) about certain points with which 
our readers are thoroughly familiar, and for allud- 
ing to which they will no doubt excuse us. Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy was born in 1809, and 
died in 1847; so that he was in his 39th year 
when he quitted this world—instead of being 
twenty-seven, as M. Eggis has been misinformed. 
The oratorio of Elijah (Elias ), his last completed 

reat work, was composed in 1846, when Men- 
delssohn was thirty-seven—that is, nearly twice 
the age M. Eggis gives him. It has been per- 
formed in various parts of Great Britain, includ- 
ing the metropolis of England, many hundreds of 
times, and has attained a popularity equal to that 
enjoyed by the immortal JJessiah of Hiindel. 
We never before heard of M. Mettenleitner, the 
Ratisbon Kapelmeister, to whose care it was 
committed by the composer “on his death-bed.” 
The story is inexplicable, since Elijah has been 
played in nearly all the great musical towns of 
Germany, in spite of the Schumannshundler, and 
Lisztshundler, and the Wagnersbundler. — Italy 
and France alone are unacquainted with it. 
Even the Yankees over the Atlantic know it by 
heart. (Ask Mr. Dwight of Boston.) We can 
only, therefore, come to one conclusion—namely, 
that M. Eggis must refer to the Reformation Sym- 
phony, which the four misguided men at Leipsic, 
who persist in burking the correspondence and 
the MSS. of the illustrious composer, so obstin- 
ately withhold from the world, and which was 
once performed at Ratisbon. ; ; 

It is also rather strange that M. Eggis, who is 
“half a Parisian,” should not be aware that a 
French version of Antigone, with Mendelssohn’s 
music, was many years ago executed (literally) at 
the Odeon, in Paris, when M. Bocage played 
Créon. 
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Musical One-Idea-ism. 

Our friend “ Counterpoint” still continues his 
“Hints concerning Church Music” in the 7ran- 
script. He set out famously. From the brave and 
trenchant manner in which he showed up the 
mockery of the modern trade of psalm-book 
making, and his witty satire of many of the 
frivolities and affectations of fashionable styles of 
But we are sorry 








music, we had hopes of him. 
to find, as he goes on, the ultimate drift of all his 
argument is to a very narrow one-idea-ism. He 
recognizes but just one school of music as at all 
worthy or legitimate, and that a school known 
only in one country, and within one church or 
sect. One little isolated group of old composers, 
like a group of islands seldom visited in a remote 
part of the broad ocean of musical history, are 
to him the centre and circumference of the proper 
world of music. His notions are most clearly 
summed up in his last number, which we are 
tempted to copy almost entire, partly for the 
quaintness of the thing, and the many incidental 
good things said in it, and partly as affording 
texts for a few very brief comments—merest 
hints, as any full discussion of the points involved 
would fill several numbers of our Journal. 


Hints Concernina Cuurcn Music. No. VI. 
* * * The fulsome and indiscriminate adulation 


heaped upon foreign compositions, musicians and 
teachers, during the past five years, is not without 
an example. About a century and a quarter ago, 





Farinelli, a handsome and very celebrated Italian 
singer, captivated half the women in London ; and, 
during the performance of a certain song, one of 
them gave vent to the following impious ejaculation: 
“ One God, one Farinelli!’? This event has been 
satirized by Hogarth in his “ Rake’s Progress.”— 
Farinelli is there represented on a sort of throne or 
altar, upon which are depicted several hearts pierced 
with arrows. At the foot of this altar a female is 
kneeling and presenting her heart, whilst the above- 
named ejaculation proceeds from her mouth. 

Let us now glance at that hybrid species of music, 
the masses of Haydn and Mozart. 

“They are (says Jebb) the genuine offspring of the 
opera, though trained by a hand of greater strength than 
is to be found in the more modern Italian school, (the 
encouragement of which is on many most serious grounds 
a disgrace to the English nation), and deeply versed in 
the most hidden resources of an exquisite melody. But 
there is an exaggerated expression of sentiment foreign 
to our national character, and inconsistent with its manly 
strength. They are in a style neither ecclesiastical nor 
English.” 

Mozart had the misfortune to live in a secular age. 
His reputation and his living depended on his popu- 
larity at court, and to be out of favor there was a 
fatal disaster. His new and brilliant instrumenta- 
tion was eagerly seized upon as a fitting adjunct to 
the gay pageantries of popery. 

“ Inthe Roman choirs, (continues Jebb,) the secular- 
ity of modern times has introduced theatrical singers into 
a gallery, to execute that operatic style of music, which 
has very much superseded the schoo) of Palestrina and 
Allegri. Rome has heinously transgressed ancient prac- 
tice in grave matters, whilst in the particularof sacred 
music she has sinned against the decorum of public wor- 
ship more grievously than any church upon earth. The 
services of Passion week at Rome have degenerated into 
a mere spectacle, which people go to hear and see from 
exactly the same motives that send them to the opera.” 

Modern masses depend very much upon tawdry 
instrumental effects, and require the aid of an orches- 
tra. They are peculiarly adapted to the Latin 
tongue, and are part and parcel of the sensuality of 
popery. There are in Boston certain young men 
and women who go about o’ nights singing masses 
in unknown tongues. If such persons think that 
they are doing anything for the improvement of 
church music, they are most sadly mistaken. On 
the other hand, if they seek only amusement and 
vocal exercise, how much more rational to use the 
tine old English glees and madrigals, or the fine old 
contrapuntal church compositions by the best Eng- 
lish masters. Here the words combine with the 
music in the promotion and refinement of all the 
generous sentiments, and the noble and devout im- 
pulses of the heart. 

Nothing can be more absurd than for an English- 
man (or American) to study Italian song, unless he 
be first well instructed in English singing, or unless 
he intends to forsake his mother tongue altogether. 
To intone the English language well, is an art 
requiring careful study and practice, whilst almost 
any person who can open his mouth may sing Ital- 
ian. The singing of English requires that smart and 
expert action of the lips and tongue which is neces- 
sary for the quick and distinct articulation of the 
consonants without interfering with the vowels, and 
to which the Italian and German are entirely 
opposed. We may all call to mind certain cases, 
amongst our female vocalists especially, where the 
almost exclusive study of German or Italian song 
has entirely unfitted them for the articulation of 
English. The common remark in such cases is, that 
“she sings as if her mouth was full of pudding.” 
The great desideratum in Boston at the present 
time, is a thorongh teacher of English singing, which 
we have not had since the death of that perfect mas- 
ter, John Paddon. 

A writer in Dwight’s Journal of Music complains 
of the indistinctness of musical utterance with some 
of our popular vocalists, “ insomuch that one might 
be led to conjecture that the use of singing was to 
stifle words.” No doubt; but is not this a strange 
complaint, coming as it does from a source which 
denies the existence of any English school of music ? 
Who can ever forget the greatness of expression, 
the largeness of style, the wonderful effect, which 
characterized the singing of those famous exponents 
of the English school, Braham, Phillips and Anna 
Bishop. What, “no English school, but only sing- 
ers of English?’ What can such an opinion be 
worth, when it comes from a person who professes 
his ignorance of English church music ; of that which 
is the very head and front of all music, and in which 
Handel took great delight; indeed, he was an Eng- 
lishman in everything save the accident of birth. 

Handel, in contrast with Mozart, had not only the 
advantage of a maturer age and a riper judgment, 
but he had also the good fortune to write for English 


ears and for the devout English mind. At the age 
of about forty years he gave up the Italian opera, 
and turned his attention to the sacred Oratorio; “a 
pursuit, which was better suited,” as he himself used 
to declare, “to the circumstances of a man advanc- 
ing in years, than that of adapting music to such 
vain and trivial poetry as the musical drama is gen- 
erally made to consist of.” 


“ Handel, (says Mr. Hogarth, in his recent Survey of 
Music) was the greatest of musicians; and it is not more 
probable that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by 
age, or impaired by a successful rivalry, than that any 
such thing shall befal the names of Homer, Milton, or 
Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, music, in some 
respects, has been progressive. But the music of the 
church, the noblest branch of the Art, has remained 
unchanged for generations, and will probably remain 
unchanged for generations to come. Founded on the 
great principles of harmony, established by the ecclesias- 
tical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, it is constructed of materials over which time has 
small power; and the few ornaments which may be 
applied to it by the varying taste of different ages, can 
but slightly affect the aspect of its massive and colossal 
structure. Compared to this, accordingly, all other 
kinds of music appear to be fleeting and ephemeral. In 
every country it is the oldest music that is extant; and 
in our own, the walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo 
the sacred strains of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and 
Boyce, after all the profane music that has been pro- 
duced, from their days to our own, shall have been swept 
away. It is on this foundation that Handel has built the 
stupendons choruses of his oratorios. Their duration is 
independent of the mutability of taste or fashion. They 
make the same impression now as when they were heard 
for the first time; and will continue to act on the mind 
with undiminished power so longas the great principles 
of human nature shall remain unchanged.” 

“Tn England, (says another writer) Dr. Tye had the 
merit, even before the time of Palestrina, of abandoning, 
in some of his compositions, the artificial and compli- 
cated methods of his day; and Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, 
and others, during the Elizabethan age, profiting by his 
works and those of Palestrina, succeeded in bringing 
ecclesiastical music toa state of grandeur, simplicity 
and purity, which has never been surpassed. 

It is singular that English composers alone should, 
down to the present day, have adhered to the exclusive 
ecclesiastical style; but to this distinction they are 
unquestionably entitled; and it may well console us for 
our admitted inferiority in music of a theatrical and mis- 
cellaneous nature.” 

“ Our music (continues Hogarth) consecrated to relig- 
ion, retains the grand and solemn harmony of the old 
masters. It admits none of those light and tripping 
measures, which, in the words of Pope, 

* Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven.’ 

or rather draw it down from those heavenly contempla- 
tions which religious music ought to inspire, and fill the 
mind with thoughts of trifling amusements. England is 
thus entitled to boast that her cathedral music is superior 
to that of any other country, and that while the music 
~of the church in Italy, and even Germany, has degener- 
ated, ours retains the solemn grandeur of the olden 
time.”” 

“A great people who possess the instinct of great 
things!’ exclaimed Hector Berlioz, after attending a 
choral festival at St. Paul’s; “the soul of Shakspeare is 
in them!" CousNTERPOINT. 


1. There is one obvious criticism upon the 
whole of this. The writer proceeds on the theory 
that the Almighty created Music for the exclusive 
benefit of the Episcopal Church of England, and 
without any reference to the rest of us heretics 
and heathens. He really makes a mere religious 
question of it. What suits the peculiar service, 
the peculiar idea of the English Church, is the 
true sacred music, and there is properly no other. 
The music that grew out of that church in that 
inspired moment of the English mind, called the 
Elizabethan age,—the music of Tallis, Byrd, &c., 
answers best that end, and therefore must forever- 
more remain the model or the fountain head of 
all true music. Whatever the merits of those old 
masters, such exclusive veneration will hardly 
find sympathy among the best music-lovers even 
in that church, to say nothing of out-siders, for 
whom also Music in its various forms has some- 
times proved itself a quickening, elevating divine 
gift. And is it not the very divinity of Music 
that it isa universal language, that it appeals to the 
universal heart, that it cannot in its very nature 
be sectarian, but is a medium for communion in 





those highest aspirations, purest, deepest and im- 
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mortal passions, which underlie all souls in com- 
mon, constituting our religious nature and making 
us children of one family ?—But a few notes on 
specialities. 

2. The writer makes a strange use of the term 
“foreign”, as applied to music. Everything that 
is not English, forsooth, is foreign. But if our 
idea of music be right, it can have no “ foreign” 
and no “ native.” In good music, whether Yankee 
or Italian be the first inspired with it, the 
heart is everywhere at home. Words require 
translation; but melody and harmony do not.— 
Musically, the works of Byrd and Tallis are as 
foreign to us, Americans, as any music from the 
continent of Europe; and more so, since they 
have had less power to penetrate among us and 
prove themselves belonging to us. Again, the 
idea that any compositions are “ adulated” because 
they happen to be “foreign”, is a mere bugbear 
of the Contrapuntal imagination. Depend upon 
it, music here and everywhere is praised and 
sought for simply because people like it, because 
it pleases or inspires. 

3. Next to the Yankee psalmodists, “ Counter- 
point’s” especial object of aversion seems to be the 
Masses of Haydn and Mozart. In one view this 
is merely English Episcopacy versus Roman 
Episcopacy ; and from the purely musical stand- 
point one must ignore the issue. The real perti- 
nent question is: Are these Masses good music ? 
Are they solemn? are they elevating? Does 
the spirit of Christian tenderness, love, faith, 
penitence and joy pervade them? Does the 
soul's deepest religious experience find express- 
ion in them? Are they in harmony with holy 
feelings, thoughts. and purposes? Ask those who 
know, from the experience of their own souls, and 
if they answer yes, what matter pray, that they 
are a less plain and austere style of music than 
that which this critic loves so dearly and we dare 
say so justly? What if the species be “hybrid”, 
that is to say, not wholly according to any old 
model, but blended of several species and in part 
new altogether? What if it be in some sense an 
offspring of the opera? The opera has its faults, 
has been the nursery of much frivolity and affee- 
tation and poor sentimentality and false effect; 
yet who does not know that in the opera Music 
first became emancipated from the mechanical 
fetters of priestly ordinance and dry contrapuntal 
formula; that in the opera Music first attained to 
freedom, first became an Art, became inspired ? 
All Art, if it teaches anything, teaches the recon- 
ciliation of the sacred and the secular, the blend- 
ing and perfect marriage of the spiritual and the 


material ; and one may experience religious emo- 
tions during an opera or asymphony sometimes, as 
well as ina temple; the Spirit cannot be con- 
fined to forms or places; the church may bor- 
row from the opera, the opera from the church 
sometimes, to good advantage. We have heard 
much church music that dragged us down to earth 
and idleness, and much secular music that lifted 
our thoughts up and made us strong. Who has 
not? Therefore the fact that Mozart made his 
Masses pleasing, that he employed the new re- 
sources of the opera and of the orchestra to give 
more expression, more variety, more adaptation 
to the changing play of sentiment, more beauty, 
is nothing in itse/f against them, provided that he 
wrote not in a frivolous mood, from vanity, and 
provided that the music is really solemnizing and 
inspiring. Now we do maintain, and thousands 








with us, that these Masses, although sometimes, in 
certain passages, open to the charge of being too 
light and ornamental (especially Haydn’s) are 
in the main solemnizing and inspiring. Take 
Mozart’s 12th Mass, which is perhaps the most 
familiar. Is not the Kyrie solemn and religious ? 
Are not the Qui follis and the Crucifixus over- 
whelmingly, profoundly grand ? And are not the 
Gloria and Resurrexit full of that triumphant joy 
which ought to be the normal temper and com- 
plexion of the religious mind? And why call 
the orchestration “tawdry”? Is it not beautiful, 
expressive, often grand ? Does it not give fuller 
scope to the real inspiration of the music, so that it 
does its work more perfectly ? 

The slur at those young persons who unite in 
little clubs for practising mass music, is gratuitous. 
Of course they do it with no view to the improve- 
ment of church music. May they not sing for 
any other purpose ? Is it not enough that they 
find pleasure in it, that they find musical culture, 
spiritual excitement, joy and strength in it? that 
they find this music a medium of sweet commu- 
nion? Here is a music good and admirable in its 
way: it is well that any who are so disposed 
should organize such simple means for making 
themselves acquainted with it. Your Gibbons 
and Tallis are also good in their way—at least 
you think them so,—let clubs be formed for 
making acquaintance with them also. We long 
to know them, since you say so much about them. 
But if they are really such great music, then they 
are too great to be confined within a given church, 
even as the Masses of Mozart and Beethoven and 
Cherubini are greater than the Roman Church; 
that is, they belong to Humanity, to the universal 
heart, and we should like to claim our portion of 
the common birthright in their blessing. So of 
Palestrina and the old Italian school; we long, 
by clubs or otherwise, to penetrate into the heart 
of that. But not as something Italian or some- 
thing English, not as Protestant or Catholic, but 
as something that is musical and human, as some- 
thing truly inspired by genius, something con- 
ceived in the spirit of high Art, and which allies 
the earthly with the heavenly, the human with 
the divine. 

There are more points we would touch upon, 
which we must leave to the next time. 


ee ee 


The Musical Conventions. 
I. Mr. Sournarp’s Music. 


One of the most interesting events connected 
with the “ Conventions”, if not the most interest- 
ing, was the first production of some MSS. com- 
positions of magnitude, by our young townsman, 
Mr. L. H. Sournarp. We have several times 
had occasion to speak of Mr. Southard as one of 
the most earnest, thinking and profound students 
of the Art and Science of Music, that we have 
among us, and of the happy promise of several of 
his smaller efforts in the way of composition. The 
rumor that he had been grappling with the diffi- 
culties of an orchestral score, and that he was 
engaged in the composition of a serious opera, 
with the dialogue in recitative, although in Eng- 
lish, has excited not a little expectation among 
those who know the man. On Saturday evening, by 
arrangement with the Convention,an orchestra, led 
by Mr. Ecxnarpr, was collected at the Tremont 
Temple, and the first part of the concert of that 
evening was devoted to the performance of two 








concert overtures and portions of the unfinished 
opera: “ The Scarlet Letter”, by Mr. Southard, 
the young composer himself using this first oppor- 
tunity to try his hand as a conductor, as it was 
also his first chance of hearing how any music he 
had written for an orchestra would actually sound. 
A very large and eager public was assembled, and 
the first appearance of the composer was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic and encouraging 
applause, the warmth whereof did not abate as 
piece after piece was heard and found good. It is not 
too much to say that it was the most decided and 
legitimate success that has yet come within our 
knowledge in the history of American efforts at 
musical composition in large forms. 

The first piece was a concert overture in A, 
entitled “ Night in the Forest”. It was an over- 
ture after the Mendelssohn form and general struc- 
ture ; conceived somewhat too in a kindred spirit 
with those romantic, dreamy overtures, tone-pic- 
tures of Nature, or rather tone-translations of the 
sentiment of Nature. Occasionally ideas, melodie 
themes, and modulations pleasantly reminded you 
of Mendelssohn. They were by no means literal 
imitations, or borrowings in any sense; but simply 
showed what no young and susceptible musical 
nature in our day probably could escape, some 
traces of the influence of the loved composer. 
Which of our poetsbears no marks of Words- 
worth, Tennyson or Goethe ? This overture has 
ideas—ideas that seem genuine, original and inter- 
esting. A poetic feeling pervades the whole.— 
There is progress and agreeable variety and con- 
trast in the movements. The sombre, musing 
introduction, as of the soul seeking and finding 
communion with Night and Nature ; the spirited 
and swelling march, like the swelling of the breast 
of genius, as it begins to feel itself, in its inspired 
hour (were you not reminded of the finale of the 
“ Scotch Symphony”) ; the quaint and merry lit- 
tle theme that then springs up, and haunts you all 
along, as phrases are repeated from one and 
another group of instruments, like the joyous tune 
that genius might be humming to itself when fairly 
up to the creative pitch ; all arrest and carry you 
along to a conclusion that does not disappoint.— 
Seldom have we noticed such unrelapsing atten- 
tion to any but the best of the well-known over- 
tures. But we ask pardon for interposing any 
fanciful interpretation of the overture ; we do it 
simply to recall the points. The instrumentation 
was clear, euphonious, richly colored, with happy 


, combinations and contrasts of the tone-masses, 


and showing an insight into the individual genius 
and means of performance of each instrument. 
Very violin-like was the long obligato passage for 
the first violins, interesting in itself and in the 
returns of little fragments of it in the workiug up. 
It was a matter of general surprise that a young 
composer for the first time should handle the 
orchestral forces as if he had long been at home 
among them. And the same might be said of his 
conducting—modest, quiet, courteous, but efficient; 
the musicians appeared happy both in the music 
andconductor. It wasonly to be regretted that the 
orchestra was not stronger in the string depart- 
ment, while some of the wind instruments were 
false or unreliable, and that there had not been 
more time for rehearsal. What time there was, 
however, had been well improved. 

Next came a Scene and Air from the “ Scarlet 
Letter”, for soprano, the most elaborate of the 
selections from that opera, as indeed it well might 
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be, since in this soliloquy of the heroine the key 
to the whole tragedy is contained. The author 
of the libretto, Mr. F. H. Unperwoop, of this 
city, seems in this and the following selections to 
have shown tact and judgment and a true poetic 
feeling in the dramatizing and condensing of 
Hawrtnorne’s story. The images are simple 
and to the point, the diction lyrical, and suited to 
the composer’s purpose. These are the words :— 


Axna.—Ah, why came I to this pitiless clime? True 
I could but fly; for love shivered under those icy glan- 
ces, and froze at the touch of that marble hand. No, 
Albert, it was enough for thee that I was thy shadow, 
near thee, silent, but never in sunshine. How was I to 
watch the drowsy cathedral clock all day, while beyond 
the city walls the birds were calling me, myself the airi- 
est of them all ?—or to tarry at midnight by the furnace, 
with its strange colored fires, while thou wast chasing the 
phantoms of alchemy ? The dreams of romance and of 
music possessed me; and, most of all, my soul longed 
for love. a 

But, oh, the change! Love I have tasted. Delicious, 
maddening draught! Is it not worth the priceless pearl I 
have dissolved in it? 

No, the past is sacred, but it returns no more. Now, 
shame and misery, ye are my only companions! Gloomy 
clouds bound my horizon. Fears hurry my pulses; not 
for myself, but for my child—and for him, dearer a 
thousand times than the one [ left. From Albert the 
wide ocean happily divides me. But he, though near, 
can no more glad my desolate heart. Never again may 
I rest mv head on his dear breast. For love has been 
onrs, and its memory is left to us both; but shame shall 
be mine alone. 

Sealed from all mortal eyes, 
Sacred from blame, 

Deep in my heart it lies, 
Deeper than shame. 

O God on me bestow 

All that thou wilt of wo, 
Take from me life and light, 
Still, still from human sight 
Cover his name! 


Mr. Southard has set these sentences with much 
dramatic power and feeling. The Recitative is 
truly expressive, varying with the emotions, 
and interesting; the pauses, filled with highly 
dramatic and richly colored bits of instrumenta- 
tion, make the scene rather long; but this would 
doubtless justify itself in the scenic action. We 
confess we should not wish it shortened ; some of 
those orchestral harmonies and modulations were 
mystical and almost Freyschiitz-like, and others 
bright and rapturous as the theme required. The 
true office of recitative in holding up the words 
until they become transparent in the light of pas- 
sion, where speech properly becomes music, was 
well fulfilled. The sweet and prayerful melody 
at the end, with delicate arpeggio accompaniment, 
was very beautiful and free from common-place 
sentimentality as well as from unmeaning bravura. 
We do not remember many such scenes in Italian 
opera, where music is so truly the exponent of 
passion without mannerism or exaggeration. Mr. 
Southard has evidently studied Gluck and Mozart, 
Cherabini and Spontini, not to say the recitative 
of Handel and of Mendelssohn (of whose “Elijah” 
we were once oi twice reminded) notin vain. Mrs. 
J. H. Lona sang it admirably, showing a fine 
dramatic quality of voice and talent, and a most 
conscientious, thoughtful study of the music. 

No. 3 was a bass solo from the same, of rather 
a trying character, in an energetic, manly style, 
and a sort of polonaise-like rhythm, which proved 
quite effective in the rendering of Mr. Mozart. 

No. 4, also from the “ Scarlet Letter”, a Trio 
for soprano, tenor and bass, in more Italian, flow- 
ing style of melody, yet with certain characteris- 
tics of a stronger and less hacknied quality, and 
withal a remarkably clear and enphonious piece 
of part-writing, proved the most popular of these 
selections, and a repetition was demanded. Mrs: 
Lona, Mr. Low and Mr. Mozart sang it con 
amore and reaped a large share of the applause. 





These were followed by another concert over- 
ture in F, “ View from the Mountain”. This was 
not at all suggestive of Mendelssohn, nor of any 
master in particular; but seemed the product of 
Mr. Southard’s own thought and imagination. It 
is a work of more direct, onward movement than 
the one in A, compactly woven, with a rich pas- 
toral coloring in much of the harmony, less easily 
recalled than the other, but not less interesting, 
and on the whole (ay we suspect) the better com- 
position of the two. We should like much to 
hear it again, and trust that means may be found 
ere long to give usa repetition of all these pieces, 
with the benefit of a more perfect orchestra and 
more rehearsal. For the result of the whole was 
(and we say it with sincere joy, as having waited 
long for inward leave to say a thing so pleasant; 
for no one will accuse us of having fallen into the 
idle trick of glorifying “native efforts” because 
they were native), the result was greatly to 


increase our confidence in Mr. Southard’s sound 
practical musicianship and talent for dramatic and 
orchestral composition. We now look forward, 
with some assurance, to the hearing of an original 
American opera, which shall have positive merits, 
although it would be too much to hope that it 
should prove an exception to all first works and be 
without faults. Defects there may be also in the 
overtures referred to, of which no one probably 
is quite so wellaware as the composer. But there 
was success enough to warrant us in giving him 
joy of his debut in so high a character. 

The second part of the concert consisted of 
grand choruses from “ Simson”, the “ Messiah”, 
&e., sung by the choir of the Convention, quite 
effectively, and a couple of Mr. MorGan’s bril- 
liant feats of organ-playing, the whole opened by 
a tasteful voluntary from Mr. WiLicox. 





2. Oratortro.—The Convention at the Music 
Hall, under Mr. B. F. Baker, opened its series of 
five evening concerts with a performance of Haydn's 
* Creation” on Sunday evening. The chorus was 
small for the place, about fifty or sixty voices, but 
remarkably efficient. For orchestra there was simply 
a quartet of strings, eked out with flute, clarinet and 
double-bass, principally by the Mrnnetssonn 
QeintetTtTe Cros. which gave a more vivid outline 
sketch of Haydn’s picturesque instrumentation, than 
one would have supposed. Mr. Curcer plaved the 
organ. Such fragments as we heard at different 
parts of the evening, were very successfully rendered 
and gave the impression that the whole was “ going 
well”. The solos were generally creditable, some 
quite superior. Miss Bornamiy and Mr. Wicp in 
the music of Eve and Adam, Mr. Batt, in the tenor, 
a very sweet and fine voiced lady (whose name we 
did not learn) in “ With verdure clad”, made their 
parts highly acceptable to a really crowded and 
apparently intelligent audience. The trios were 
excellent. 





3. Miscettangeous Concerts. On Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings the 
Music Hall was gay with great numbers of well- 
pleased listeners, at low prices. to musical medleys, 
composed of choruses by the large and well-drilled 
choir of Mr. Baker's Convention. nearly covering 
the stage ; songs, duets, quartets, &e., by several of 
our best choir and oratorio singers ; and piano pieces 
by Mr. Sarrerand Mr. May. Among the choruses 
we may mention the Praver from “ Moses”, as given 
with imposing effect. One night we heard the unac- 
companied quartet Quando Corpus, from the Stubat 
Mater. sung with such unerring truth of intonation 
and expression, as we have found extremely rare 
even with great arti-ts, by Miss Botuamtiy, Miss 
Twicnett, Mr. Apams and Mr. Mozart. who 
compose the choir of the Somerset-street Church. 
We might name other excellent quartets or trios by 
the same. A true spirit seems to animate this 
little group. One of the best things that we have 
ever heard in any concert in the way of concerted 
music was the singing of Krentzer’s “ Chapel” by 
eight men’s voices; it was really a model of male 
part-singing ; the voices were better than in most of 
the German clubs, and the blending, the light and 
shade, &c., nearly perfect. Why will not our native 
tenors and basses cultivate this sort of music more ? 
Why leave it wholly to our German friends ? 





The number of young persons who contributed to 
the pleasure of the audience in the way of solo-sing- 
ing was quite remarkable; not a few fine voices, 
(some familiar and some new to us), promising tal- 
ents, and fruits of careful training were exhibited. 
We may not particularize, except to thank Miss 
TwIcHELv for the example of an earnest, simple, 
unaffected manner, which she uniformly sets to her 
young associates ; not seeming to think of self display 
more than the music she has to express ; her rich con- 
tralto develops nobly, and promises good service in a 
large and truthful, if not the most showy school of 
Art. 

Both Conventions gave miscellaneous concerts, 
and both furnished good examples of song-singing. 
Yet one was sometimes pained to notice instances 
of vanity and forwardness, premature passion for 
applauding publics, which only a frivolous public 
would encourage ; although these were fewer than one 
might expect. This vanity too was nourished by 
the uniform demand for repetition which followed 
every solo, making the evenings tedious. The songs 
selected were mostly of a higher order than prevailed 
a few years since; and yet it had been better, had 
several of those namby-pamby sentimental English 
ditties been weeded from the programmes, if only in 
view of the educational and taste-improving purpose 
of such Conventions. To hear a full-grown man, 
who comes before the younger members somewhat 
of course as a model singer, possibly “ professor”, 
making the silliest portion of an audience laugh by 
such platitudes as Mama, the men, they wont propose, 
with lamb-like refrains of Ma and Mammy, is neither 
refreshing nor improving to the taste. 

In the solo concerts of Mr. Jounson’s Convention, 
we have been repeatedly struck by the rare beauty, 
power and richness of the soprano of Miss WuITE- 
HOUSE, who sang the Jnflammatus finely. It is a 
voice and talent worthy of the best culture, not in a 
mechanical sense merely. Mrs. Lone, also, and 
others of our more cultivated vocalists, several times 
favored the assembly at the Temple. 

Other features of the Conventions, happily closed 
on Thursday, may come up hereafter. 
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WOCAL CONCERT, 
AT NAHANT HOTEL, 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, AUG. 25, 
To be given by 
Mrs. J. H. LONG, of Boston, 
Assisted by 


Mr. A. ARTHURSON, Tenore, and 
Mr. L. H. SOUTHARD, Pianist. 


Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the office of the Hotel. 
Doors open at 714, Concert to commence at 814 o’clock. 

Steamer Nelly Baker will make an extra trip, accommodating 
those who may wish to attend. Boat leaving Liverpool Wharf 
at 714 o’clock, and returning after the Concert. 

Fare 30 cents each way. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


MOSES IN EGYPT, 
As performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
£1 Composed by Kossini, translated and adapted by George 
8. Parker. Price $1 50. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


WORKKS OP ART. 

HE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as DeaLer~ IN Woras oF Art, 
to which business they will give their exclu-ive attention. 
T \ey have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET. and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for tte favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, ete , of which 
they have nowon hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and includi: g many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Prrsoas inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them xt lei-ure, 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 

the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

G_L. CHANDLER, 


Boston, July, 1855. GEO. G. CLAPP. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

ILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
\ tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Signor BENDELARI proposes to form a class of young ladies 
in singing, for beginners only, to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twlce a week, in the Messrs Chickering’s 
Sulvon. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF 


MUSIC. 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N.Y. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


JINCK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 55. Care- 

\ fully revised and corrected, with the German directions 
and terms translated into English. Complete in One Vol., 
$3.75; or in Six Parts, 75 cts. each. 


QCHNEIDER'S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
IO TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing instructions for play- 
ing the Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. g2 50. 


NCINEIDER’S 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
\) OBLIGATO ; forming Complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 
This last Work is not comprised in the School, to which 
work it may be considered as forming a continuation. 


CHNEIDER’S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
WO of the School. Price 13 cts. 


] ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the works 
of eminent Composers, In 9 Nos., 81 cts. each ; or in 1 
Vol., cloth, $2.63. 


ACOB’S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
e) Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c. In 8 Books, $1.00 
each. 


i} ENDELSSOHN’S THREE PRELUDES & FUGUES. 38 
cts. each. 


TOVELLO'S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, consisting of 
JN Selections from the Church Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols., each $5.00; or 8 Books, each $1.25; or 
48 Nos., each 25 cts. 


TOVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of Selec- 

tions from the works of the Church Composers of the Ger- 

man and Italian Schools. In 3 vols., $7.88 each; or 18 
Books, #1.50 each ; or 108 numbers, 31 cts. each. 


OVELLO’S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally for the Soft Stops. In 1 Vol., $7.88; 
or 6 Books, $1.50 cts. each ; or 86 Nos., 31 cts. each. 


] ACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligato, consisting 
of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In 1 Vol., 
$7.00; Violonceilo parts, $1.75. 


Beside the advantage which Novello’s editions of the major- 
ity of the above works possess, in having received the personal 
supervision of the authors when preparing for the press, it will 
be seen that the Original Editions are published at lower 
prices than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore specify 
** Novello’s Edition,”’ on all orders. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 


Rererences:—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon S8¢. 
Miss K. KE. Prince, Salem. 
Mias Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and Engiand. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

‘BOSTON. tf 





Apr 29 
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__ EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 


NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England states, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 
i CONTINENTAL VOCALIST’S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 
Just published by Qliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


HENRY 8. CUTLER, 
REACIER OF RAS ORGAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(G>Communications may be left with OLiver Dirson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ETE Ww ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, cure of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 


Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 











MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters and Yublishers of ALnsir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IG~AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

(Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
0G Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0tG> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September. 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Geacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


“ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Diteon , 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitte | i r. 








MoDEX: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


HE Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana ; 3. Principal ; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, BE. 
Bruce, ete. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $175. 

(G> Circulars containing a full description of the Medel 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 

HENRY MASON. } 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALR, A. B, 
DuRanD, President of the N«tional Academy of Design, DANiEL 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGFELLOW, BAYARD TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Bescuer, Kev. Samugt Osooon, Rev. H. W. BELLows, Hon. 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RusKIN, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenoucn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tne Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








Cc. I. CUuARESE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 
RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoot Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line at 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...... +eencu 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 

Po do each subsequent.... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21. SCHOOL STREET. 
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